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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE latter part of the preſent Treatiſe, 


was ready for publication about two years ago, 
but as the only hopes of obtaining peace were 
founded on the probable embaraſſments of 
the Miniſter, and as it was foreſeen that the 
fſtem that was purſued for the relief of Mer- 
chants and Bankers, would haſten thoſe em . 
baraſſments, it was intended to have deferred 
the publication until a peace, at which time 
be propoſed plan might have been. adopted 
vith great eaſe. The caſe, however, is now 

quite altered, the embarraſſments that were 

breſeen have arrived, but without producing 

be expected effect, miniſters have had recourſe 


Fill enable them to continue the war, will 
nereaſe all theevils produced by the circulation 


) Paper, 


tba meaſure which, at the ſame time that it 


Delay, therefore, is now no longer 9 | 
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HAT men in trade have a right to make 
as much profit on their money as they 
ibly can, is an opinion ſo very gene 

ceived, that the ſucceſs of any attempt to 
ye it erroneous muſt be very doubtful: 
t notwithſtanding the exiſtence. of ſuch a 
tht is ſo ſtrenuauſly contended for, we are 
aſtantly endea vouring to prevent men from 
wying it. The law, for example, reſpect- 
| bread, is in direct oppoſition to this fu 
led right; for it is intended to reſtrain 
it of Bakers. + The laws to prevent what 
alled regrating and foreſtalling, are of the 
be nature with the former; are des 
ned to prevent men from making the great · 
profit they poſſibly can on their money. 
ppoſing, however, that this were not the 


B to 


and that no attempt had ever been made 


e 
to regulate the profits of people in trade, no 
argument could be drawn from thence in ſup- 
port of the Banking Syſtem. For, although 
the right were admitted, and men were con- 
ſtantly allowed to make the greateſt poſſible {i © 
profit on their money, it would not follow freq 
that they had a right, or ought to be permitted dere 
to multiply the money itſelf—that out of one ¶ Vea 

uinea they had a right to make five or tix, N is 
&« A banker (ſee Smith's Wealth of Nations) (ne 
with one guinea in gold can circulate five or 
fix guineas in paper, upon. which he make; 
the ſame profit as on an equal number of 
guineas in gold,” The effects, therefore, 
produced by: circulating Bank Notes are the 
ſame both with reſpect to the banker and the 
public, as if he had cut a guinea into five 
parts, and by ſkilfully mixing the gold wit 
me other metal, made each of the parts 
pals for a guinea. The neceflary. conſe 
nces of ſuch a multiplication of money 
one would think, muſt be to all men obvioui . 
on the leaſt: reflection. It is certain, how 
ever, that thoſe effects have been overlooked Hac 
other wiſe we ſhould. have fpared ourſelves ti 
many fruitleſs attempts that have been mag 
to prevent the exorbitant riſe in the price o 
provifions. But {till we perſiſt in our endea 
vours to remove the evil, without ever think 
ing of its primary cauſe, and there is - thi 
moment a bill preparing, for that purpoſe 
It bas Th, — the author of — ler 
03 ” 


C. 


Zill, © that cattle are hought and fold three 


and that at each transfer the price is enhauc- 
ed.” Now muſt it not be evident from this 


i frequent trans fet of the ſame commodity, be- 
ce it comes to the conſumer, that there is a 
C 


great ſuper-abundance of money employed in 
this buſineſs ? The price of commodities 
(ays Dr. Smith) will riſe according to the 
wealth of the competitors. If then we ſuffer 
the quantity of money that can be brought to 
market to be encreaſed, the price of provi- 
ſons muſt neceſſarily be raiſed; Does not the 
Honourable Member know, that all the 
buying and re- buying of which he complains, 
b by means of Paper which paſſes as Gold ? 
While, therefore, the preſent quantity of 
bank Notes is continued, and eſpecially if 
ncreaſed, all his endeavours to lower the 
price of proviſions muſt prove abortive ; fot 
t is attempting to prevent an effect without 
ſemoving the cauſ .. 
Had banking been at firſt attempted on 
be footing it is managed at preſent, it never 
would have been endured, as its injuſtice 
ould have been immediately perceived. But 
t the outſet ĩt was quite a different proceed - 
8 from vyhat it is at preſent. Bankers at 
it only lent money, but now they coin it. 
The firſt introduction of Paper into com- 
ice was on fair and unexceptionable prin. 
fles: as for example, A in London is in- 

| B 2 diebted 


1 : . 


or four times before they come into» market; 


01 


debted to B in Briſtol; B in place of ſending . 
to London for the money, draws a bill upon pc 
A in fuvour of C, a banker, who negotiates Mr 
the bill, advances the money, and charges 2 Nie 
eertain ſum for his trouble, and a further My 


ſum as intereſt, according to the time the Miit 
bill has to run before it becomes payable. Nor 
D, another merchant in London, has a ſum nor 
of money owing to him by E, a merchant in ban 
Briſtol; D draws a bill on E in favour of F, Meoo 


_ banker, in London, who advances the mo- 
ney-; the two bankers, C and F, correſpond; 
and C negotiates in Briſtol the bill drawn in 
favour of F, and F negociates in London the 
bill drain in favour of C. By this means all 
the trouble and riſk of ſending money from 
London to Briſtol, and from: Briſtol to Lon- 
don, is avoided, except ſo much as is ne 
eeſſary to balance the account. When | 
happened that the bankers had not a ſuff 
dient quantity of money of their own for dil 
counting all the bills that were offered them 
they borrowed of other people who had mo 
ney by them, but who did not chuſe to tak 
hs trouble of negotiating the bills themſelye: 
The difference between the intereſt paid Þ 
the bankers to thoſe of whom they borrowe 
tmoney, and that which they! received trol 
the merchants,” together with what they re 
ceived for what is called commiſſion, Wa 
their paßt. This was the original nature c 
the banking bufineſo—- and io far every thi 
8 8 


921050 « Wa 
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was fair ; every man reaped a profit in pro- 


. portion to his property. The bills'thar were 
dawn by no means ſtood in the place of mo- 
a Wicy. They were only a kind of bonds on 
et Myhich money was borrowed. No commo- 
he Midities, ſtrictly ſpeaking, were either bought 
e. Wor fold, except for money. But the caſe is 
mo wonderfully altered. As ſoon as the 


bankers perceived that their credit was ſo 


In 

F, od that they could at all times borrow 
0- Mmnoney. on their promiſſary notes, they ima 
d: ed that if their notes were made ſuffi- 
in ciently ſmall to anſwer the purpoſes of caſh, 


in buying and ſelling, they would be uſed as 
ach. Therefore, in place of borrowing mo- 
ey on their notes as uſual, they gave the 
otes to the merchants in exchange for their 
ills; and from the time of their being iſſued 
b the time they were preſented for payment, 


be bankers derived the ſame profit from the 
dies as from ſo much gold. This, there- 
demie, was a maniteft deviation from the ge- 
mo principle reſpecting property, vis, | 
tak That no man oapht to have 2 ſhare in 


le productions of ſociety greater than in pro- 

n to his F for by this means, 
banker with one thouſand pounds would 
ane a revenue equal to another perſon, who 

= property to the amount of four or five 
wlWouland pounds. But it muſt be evident; 
re fat a perſon worth one thouſand pounds can 
e no more right to the revenue juſtly ariſ- 
wa ; | ing 


— . Ta — 2 - 


Without any property, to a revenue from one 


8 


man has not property to anſwer his debts, 


ful in examining before they diſcounted 4 


Theſe bankrupteies are never conſidered | 


„„ 
ing ſrom two thouſand pounds, than another, 


thouſand pounds. 
This evil, however, as is generally the 
caſe, ſoon made way for another. The 
bankers, while they continued to trade only 
on their-own money, or that of other people 
for which they were anſwerable, were care 


Bill, whether the drawer poſſeſſed an ade 
quate property. No man, therefore, coul 
then trade but upon property. But when, b 
the circulation, of their notes, their profit 
were doubled or trebled, they could well af 
ford to run ſome riſtit. They were, there 
fore, ready to diſcount. almoſt any bills tha 
were preſented. It is this traffic. which h; 
introduced the ſpirit of monopoly, and tha 
furniſhes the means for ſupporting it. lt i 
this too, which, has produced what is calle 
eculation, by which trade has become per 
ect gaming, and all property engaged in i 
rendered exceedingly precarious: for it is 
this that we are indebted for the numero 
bankruptcies that are conſtantly taking plac 


their true light. — When it is found that 


that he has lived beyond his income, ſuch 
rſon is ſaid to have robbed his creditors 
— the truth is, he has not only robbed hi 
creditors, but has likewiſe: robbed the al 
1 0 


T an } 

for, if a man of one hundred a year income 
nes at the tate of five or fix hundred a year, 
e will conſuine five or ſix times the quantity 
f commodities-that fall to his ſhare, and that 


bee cannot do but at the expence of the pub- 
bee. If 1 lend a man my money, I only en- 
e him to obtain what I had a right to my- 
ple ell, but if 1 lend him my credit, I enable 


him to obtain what neither he nor I had any 
ght to : for: whatever may be the means by 


each a perſon, without either property or 
ug adequate quantity of labour, acquires a 
5 urt of the productions of the ſociety, the ac- 
" wiſttion muſt be unjuſt,” The bankrupt who 


ks been living at the rate of five or fix hun- 
led, or five or fix; thouſand pounds a year, 
us really been robbing the public to that 
mount. For as it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
us creditors would have encreaſed their con- 
mption, it muſt be obvious, that he will 
we conſumed à quantity of commodities 
at would otherwiſe have been divided 
nong all the members of the community. 
de bankers, therefore, not only rob the 
ere due themſelves, but, by diſcounting bad 
and giving credit, enable others to do ſo 

o; yet theſe; men have been repreſented as 
defactors of the country. Such a miſtake 
icht, at firſt ſight, appear rather extraordi- 
u, but that is by no means the caſe; for 
4 hi op either more common or leſs diffi- 
it, than to impoſe upon the public, 155 f 
46 2 
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The intereſts of the commercial cla 
fays Dr. Smith, ** are never exactly the fame 
with that of the public; they have general} 
an intereſt to oppreſs and deceive the public 
and accordingly have, on many occaſions 
both deceived and oppreſſed it.” The mean 
they have uſed to effect their purpoſe, hay, 
becn to perſuade the nation that their parti 
cular intereſt was the publle intereſt, and tha 
it was the latter they meant- principally t 
promote. Do a ſet of bankrupt merchant 
and bankers apply to government for a loan 
they have no views but the ſupport of publi 
credit. Do the ſame men alfociate for 
purpoſe of forcing the circulation of ban 
notes? nothing can be more patriotic that 
their motives; they are only anxious to ſup 
port pare credit! the words public cred 
ver, in the mouth of theſe men, hav 
no other import than the words ** chure 
and king, no popery, &c, &c.” in th 
moutlis of the partizans of a miniſter; the 
are mere cabaliſtic words thrown out to de 
ceive the public. When the merchants an 
bankers affociated for the purpoſe of forcin 
the circulation of paper, they were impelle 
to do ſo by motives exactiy ſimilar to thol 
which unite 4 band 'of robbers in defence 
tbeir chief. Bank of England x yd was 1 
quiſite for circulating the paper of merchan 
and . bankers z-theſe deſcription of mel 
therefore; united to promote its an 


1 * 1 


bad it on the contrary interfered with, and 
impeded the circulation of their own paper 
they would have united to oppoſe it. 
The only aim of - bankers and ſpeculating 
merchants; is to extend the circulation of 
their paper. Whatever means ſeem likely 
to effect their purpoſe, will be eagerly adopt - 
ed, and none ſeem more likely to deceide the 
public, as to their real views, than by pre- 
tending one thing when they intend another. 
Were the metchants and bankers of any 
particular town, to call the inhabitants to- 
gether and inform them, that they had carried 
their engroſſing, their mon6polizing, ' and 
ſpeculating trade to ſuch a length, that oy 
were then in a ſtate of inſolvency," and were, 
therefore; to entreat the inhabitants to lend 
them a ſum of money, without which: the! 
could not reap the fruits of their ſpeeulations 
i it licely that the inhabitants would eomply 
vith the requeſt? Certamly not. BE con- 
tent,” they would fay;'** that te Have Alreidy 
ſuffered yon to rob us, but do net expect 
that we will aid in the robbing of ourſelves. 
By your luxury and extravagance, by yout en- 
golling and monopolizing, by your buying 
and rebuying, you have already ſefficiently 
plundered us; nothing could be more advan- 
ageous for us, than your mſolventy;; * your 
preſent-ethburraſſinents' will, at leaft; inter- 
pt for a time your! d ations? Such 
wo would have been the anſwer from the 
ne 9003 eQ<£0, 21524 78; 11 tish 


| [ 4 J 
\ nation to the merchants and bankers, when 
| they applied for aſſiſtance in 1793, and on ſo 
many occafions ſince that time, had they 
| ſpoken the truth, and Rated the real cauſe 
of their embarraſſments. For they muſt have 
acknowledged that it as the deſire of ſe- 
+ curing the immenſe profits to be aequired by 
- monopolies, by hoant, and by contrats, that 
had led them to extend their paper and ſpe- 
culation to ſuch à length that they were 
abſolutely become inſolvent: and that if the 
miniſter did not ſtep in to their relief, they 
muſt forego all the profits they expected to 
derive from the plunder of the nation. But 
ſuch language would no more have anſwered 
their purpoſe, than it would the purpoſe 
of a miniſter, in giving as a reaſon for 
Fes nation into a war, or for uſing 
bribery and corruption, ** that he wiſhed to 
ED keep his place. No, ſays the miniſter, 
1 it is not my place, but the King and Confiitu- 
: nian, that I wiſh: to preſerve ;” with equi 
truth, bankers and merchants: tell us that it 
is not their credit about which they are ſoli 

citous, but the public credit? 
It is ſürpriſing to think how much: the 
nation has been impoſed upon by thouſands, 
and how anxious ; it has always appeared i 
about public credit, without having any de- ee: 
finite idea of What is meant by the terms. 
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When bankers aud merchants ſpeak of pub- * 

lig credit, they only mean their % partic" BY dete 

lar credit ; at leaſt that is the only credit = be toc 
| virtually 


4 


1 1 


virtually was ever in any danger. Now ſuppoſe 
thatall, or the greater par t of the ts 
and bankers in London were 4 as A, | 
ate virtually bankrapts; what A 

be — 9 —7 ſhould we loſe any 4 
of the commodities now in the country? 4 
ſhould we Joſe: the power of producing 


national» calamity ? probably a few hundred 
pounds worth of papet that now paſſes for 
milhons of guineas, would be committed to 
the flames; and not a few gentlemen, who 
without any property of their on, are at 
preſent enabled, by means of paper credit' to 
tide in their coaches or chariots, would bo 
obliged to deſcend — pavement. As for 


ing Wi the reſt,” every thing would in a few. days go 


1 to 8 ea ag uſual. — not as it has been re- 
ter, I preſented a delicate but a very hardy plant. 
1. The man Who is a bankrupt to day finds lit». 


Jual e difficulty in __ credit to . 
t it The ame be the caſe in 
oli- +09; ng It roma be a kind: of 


equal quantity next year? moſt certainly 4 a 
What would be then this apprehended terrible 


| 


GENERAL 


ared aden 2 greater, miſtake than to ſappoſe- dat 

de- * general bagkryptcy among merchants and bankers, would 

ms. "**farily oecafion 2 natzongl bankruptęy. The ability of a+ 

ub- tion to pay its debts, depends upon the quantity of its riches, . 

1 In we have alrezdy deep that no no patt of our riches would be... 

that tefroyed by a general mercantile buakruptcy ; ; MN: it _—_ 
be too ridiculous to ſuppoſe that the paper now 
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an equal quantity bf: paper oduced an equal 
Pr N 1 
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QBNERAL /RELEASE:«i: The paper now in 
circulation would diſappear. Credit would 


be given as formerly and the mercantile ma. 
chind would procetd in ts uſual tract, until 


embarraſſment. It is evident, that 
the fears entertained of ſome great evil being 


the conſeguonca of a grneral bankruptcy 


among the merchants and bankers, are 
groundlle fe; and that the unhrard of mea» 
ſures that have been adoꝑted in order to pre- 
vent ſuch an event, ſo far as the intereſts of 
the nation are conoetned, art altogether in- 
cxcuſeabley > 479113 * qe "TE riod: 

t was predicted, an former uf thi 
Work, that. all the banks in Shiner 
_ ſtop: — moment that any 

1 de made. That 
— — Allthe 
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use thing tht de be lött,) ef} any 


part of our riches.” The only effect that would be produced 
by fuck un event would be to alter the preſent diſtribution of 


richerz tbeir quautſty would remain the ſame, (and conſequently 
or ability to pay dur debte, would be as a afrer, 41 


_ 


— 


ee, F 
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„ alluded to been adopted. — Por admit. 
l WY ting that che nominal capitals of Bankers were 
a to their debts, it would not follow that 
| Wl they would be able to pay their creditors- 
| WH The salbe of a thing is exaRtly what it will 
ten for. Had all 4 of bankers, 
8 — 'of lands, ſtook, dills, & e. been 
/ to market in order to raiſe money to 
© coy. oe creditors, the whole would not, in 
. F probability, have fold for one half of i Hin 
l nominal values. — That 1 "ating 

J ” 


et: KK 
of England if it had become bankrupt, which, wichour: the 
nerſerenoe of Government, muſt certainly have happened. 
for ſuppolug the nominal value of its capital in tho funds to 
® twelve millions, its real value at the preſent price of Stock 
"10t more than ſix millions Bot If its paper had ceaſed t 
aculate, (which it muſt have done in the caſs oi a bankrupt- 
9) this enpital woald not have ſold: perhaps ſor more thaw 
fires millions, That part of its capital which confifts of 
Merchants Bills, would have ſold proportionally for ſtill leſs. 
bi evident, therefore, that its creditors would: have beew 
ined whatever might ' have been the nomina} amount of its 
ital, It has been for want of attending to this difference 
veen the nominal value of the capital and its real value id 


© that Mr. Pai a was guiky of an inconfiſtency'in 
ate the eln of the Bank ſo very great, and 3 


led its approaching bank ruptey. However great —. 


a i" "gayements for want of caſh, it muſt have become bank- 
mn. But it does not neceſſarily follow becauſe the profie 
# 3 mad 


| 1 — bankroptey, that ſome perſons. ee 
2 rr 


s of capital mighy have been when it could no longer e 


* — — _— 


L 
fiſting of bills would have hardly been worth not 
any thing, as the greater part of the drawers 
would likewiſe have become | bankrupt, — 
Their creditors, - therefore, would have loſt 
the greater part of their property, even 
when the nominal value of the capital was 
equal to the debt. This, however, would 


a 
VV —_— __u_— ka — 


made by Bank paper is ſuch as Mr. Pains has ſtated, or ſuch 
as I ſhall ſhew it preſently to have been, that the Bank, in its 
Corporative capacity, ſhould be rich. The paper of the Bank 
may have been, and certainly has been, uſed for circulating 
the paper of individuals :—ſo that all the profit ariſing from 
loans, from contracls, ke. Ec. may have bees reaped by the if CIrCul; 
rulers of the Bank and their friends. Doctor Smith has ob- Th 
ſerved, that all joint-ſtock companies, without excluſive pi · ¶ ed to 
vileges, have been ruined by the di/Gongfy of their ſervants, to Wl mer p 
whoſe depredations they are conſtantly expoſed, An excep- nitel 
tion, however, is made in fayour of Banking Companies ; but 4 
certainly without any ſufficient reaſon : for no Companies can 
poſſibly be more in the power of their ſervants. —But there is 
this difference perhaps between a Banking Company and 4 Bank 
Company of any other kind: that although it be the interelt ¶ Indem 
of the managers to let it have as ſmall a ſhare as poſible n in 4 p 
the profits, yet it is meceflary that its etedit ſhould be main- 
tained, and that it ſhould be preſerved from abſolute bank- 
ruptey. This will account for the preſent ſlate of the Bank of WW 


— — — K 


England. Had it, inſtead of being a joint-ſtock Company, 


been in the hands of a few individuals, who had managed it It wi 
for their own advantage, there is no doubt but that one ball Ui * aſcertaj 
te property of the kingdom would have been by this time in I this la 
the poſſeſſion of the proprietors; whereas, at this moment, WI '84inſt the 
though it were poſkible to diſpoſe of all its capital at the pte. = | 

UN it 


ſent price of Stock, it would hardly be able to diſcharge all i 
gebn. ; 
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not by any means be always the caſe. The 
fits of bankers are certainly enormous ; but 
their luxury and extravagance mayexceed, and 
probably in many caſes have exceeded their 
profits. Other cauſes of their effects falling 
ſhort of their debts are their having diſcount- 
ed bad bills, and ſpeculated unſucceſsfully in 
the funds, From all, or any of theſe cauſes 
it may happen, that notwithſtanding the im- 
menſe profit made by the circulating of paper 
in the place of caſh, ſtill the capitals of bank- 
ers may fall ſhort of their debts. —By their 
failure bankers would certainly rob - their 
creditors; and while their notes continue to 
circulate, they rob the public. | 
That all the evils which have been aſcrib- 
ed to Bank Notes both in this, and in the for- 
mer part of this treatiſe muſt be now indefi- 
nitely increaſed, will be obvious on a ſlight en- 
quiry into the nature and probable conſequen- 
ces of the two acts of Parliament reipecting 
Bank Notes; eſpecially of that termed Bank 
Indemnity-Bill : A law, (whether conſidered 
n a private .* or public light) ſo pregnant 


WI 


Am 


It would ſeem as if the framers of this law had intended 

0 aſcertain by experiment how far-injuſtice might be carried. 
by this law they have in the firſt place guaranteed the Bank 
igainſt the claims of all its creditors for debts contracted pre- 
Nous to the 28th of February, 1797. Secondly, they have 
"nbled it to contract freſh debts, by making it legally reſpon- 
© fible 


— 


. ooo Lo inane: — 


—— 


comparatively light. But, certainly ſuch a meaſure was alto- 


tiopal Crediior therefore is robbed only ip order to enable we 
Bank to circulate the paper of merchants and bankers, which 


F 
with injuſtice and oppreſſion, that without 
ſuppoũng its nature to have been perfectly 
miſunderſtood, it will be impoſſible to ac- 
count either for its being enacted or for the 
indifference with which it has been received 
by the public. That the government of a 
| | | country 


T 
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ble for debts contracted after that period, by which a melt 
unjuſt diſlinction is made among the creditors of the ſame indiyi. 
duals ; and laſtly, by this Bill they have put a whole clafs of 
the ſociety out of the protection of the law, ſeized their pro- erer 
perty, and thrown them for the means of ſubſiſtence on the cha. land, 

rity of the other members of this community ! The only motive 

for this laſt act of injuſtice is, that the Miniſter may eſcape the The | 
odium which be apprehends will he attached to the act of making Want. 
Bank paper a general legal tender. But odium ought only to be confer 
attached to injuſtice ; and ſurely it is the height of injuſtice to add ing at 
inſults to oppreſſion. But no inſult can be greater than cffering 
to the National Creditor paper, which is of bo legal value what 
erer. Although he is obliged to receive it of che Bank, n0 
perſon is obliged to receive it of him; cherefore, with millon 
of jt in, his pocket, his goods might be ſcized and his perſon be 
left to rot in a jail! If it were really neceſlary to make paper 
a legal tender, it ought certainly to have been made a general 
render, the evit beiog in that caſe borne by all, would have been 


gether unneceſſary, The Bank would always have been able 
to circulate, with the caſh collected in payment of taxes, 1 
doficiept quantity of paper for paying the National Credivr 
The ſuperfiyous quantity of its paper ought to have been can 
celled by the Cale of its Stock in the national funds. The Ne- 


it copld not poſübly do, if the quantity of its paper were 1. 
_ atone 


f at | | 

bounty ſhould have made a law to make the 

per of a particular corporation equal to gold; 
or that the people of the countty ſhould have 
ſubmitted: to ſuch a law without a ſingle 
remonſtrance, ' are circumſtances that never 
would have been thought poſſible, if they had 
not taken place: By the Bank Indemnity-Bill; 
the whole property in the kingdom is virtual- 


y put into the power of the Bank; For as 


dl transfers of property are made by the in- 
„ tervention of Bank Notes, there is nothing 
s prevent the Bank from purchaſing what- 
„-er is brought to market; whether it be 


The Bank has only to fabricate an additional 
quantity of notes. Could Government have 
conferred upon the Bank the power of turn- 
0g atoms into gold, it would not have equal- 


bur that would have been requiſite for con- 
erting bars of gold into guineas, would have 
kr exceeded that which is requiſite for con- 
ſerting paper into guineas: Yet while 

ontinue to circulate, the Bank derives the 
une profit from. its paper-guineas, that it 
ould have derived from guineas of gold. 

But in order to render more intelligible the 


e Bank by this Bill, let us ſuppoſe for a 
doment, that it had been conferred on an in- 
dual. Let us ſuppoſe that he is impower- 
to circulate a — of notes equal to 

his 


Wand, ſtock or property of any other kind. 


kd the power it enjoys at preſent. The la- 


ture and extent of the power conferred on 
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his capital and let us further ſuppoſe that 


his capital conſiſts of one thouſand pounds a 
veſted in the funds. In that caſe he would be i >, 
entitled to iſſue notes to the amount of one . 
thouſand pounds. Suppoſe he applies theſe Ml nd 
notes to the purchaſe: of Stock. This capital I m 
will then be doubled, and conſequently he hay 


may iſſue a ſecond thouſand: pounds in notes, 
If thefe are emplayed in the ſame manner ag 
the former, he wil then have triple the quan- 
tity of Stock that he had at the beginning, 
and therefore may iſſue a third thouſand pounds 
worth of notes; and in this manner he may 
go on increaſing his capital, and the quanti- 
ty of his notes in circulation, to any amount 
whatever. And conſequently may realize 
juſt what fortune he thinks propen. 
It may perhaps be objected that the iſſuing 
ſa great a number of notes would neceffaril 
reduce their value. But, that, while tl 
notes continued to circulate would be of v 

little conſequence to the perſon. who. ifiue 
them. And if ever he ſhould: wiſh to di 
charge them, their depreciation would be 
the greateſt advantage to him. Suppoſe fe 
example the firft notes to be circulated at ps 
arid-that,' by the time it was thought nece! 
fary!/to: repurchaſe; them, they ſhould ha 
been depreciated 50 per cent. it muſt be e: 
dent that the property purchaſed with the f 
nates,” would repurchaſe double the quant 
of notes, that had been paid for = 7 c 
* Ss un, 
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hundred pounds in Bank Notes would at the 
preſent price purchaſe nearhj one thouſand 
pound 3 pet cent. Stock; if then by the in- 
creaſe in the quantity of notes they ſhould br 
reduced/to half their preſent value, or hat 
amounts to the ſame thing, Stocks mould 
have riſen to par, it is obvious that one half 
of the Stock would redeem all the notes: 
nd that conſequently the iſſuer, beſides the 
intereſt on his Stock while the notes conti- 
med to eirculate, would have realized pro- 
perty, equal to half the amount of the notes 
that had been circulated. Therefore it is evi- 
dent, that there is nothing to deter the man 
vhoſe notes are made equal to gold by hw, 
tough even for a ſhort time, from cirenkt- 
ing them to any amount he may think proper. 
Let us ſuppoſe then that this power is to laſt 
only-for one year. If the perſon who enjoy - 
& it ſhould have iſſued one hundred miilſions 
n notes, and ſhould have applied then to the 
purchaſe af Stock, he would at the end of the 
fear have a capital equal to bis notes; ſa that 
even if Stocks had not riſen in the interim, and 
at conſequently all the Stock was requiſite 
for diſcharging the notes, ſtill he would have 
realized five millions of money as intereſt.on 
ie Stock - while in his poſſeſſion. - But:ithe 
arculating-of ſuch a number of | nates muſt 
deceſſarily have greatly raiſed the prict of 
dock; ſuppoſe that it had only riſen /I per 


Went. in that caſe, nine - tenths of the Stock 


00 D 2 would 
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the iſſuer would have realized in all fifteen 


cating of the notes, which are things of no in- 


of the other members of the community; and 


mine. That it will at the outſet uſe its powet 


ther to illuſtrate the folly and injuſtice of the 
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would liquidate all the notes: Conſequent!y 


millions ſterling! Now, as there is but a cer- 
tain quantity of property in the Society which 


could not poſſibly be increaſed by the fabri- 


trinſic value, and what has coſt comparative. 
ly ſpeaking no labour whatever, —it muſt be 
evident, that the fifteen millions of property 
acquired by the iſſuer oſ the notes, have been 
taken out of the labour, or out of the property 


that conſequently the circulating of the papet 
has produced the ſame effect on the public, 
as the impoſition: of taxes to the amount 6 
fifteen millions. Hence it will be evident, 
that the power conferred upon the Bank b) 
this Bill is of a nature the moſt oppreſſive anc 
dangerous that ever was conferred” by the 
Legiſlature 'of any country, on any man, o 
body of men in the State. How far the Bank 
will exert this power it is impoſſible to deter 


with moderation is probable. '' However, tha 
It has already been extended to a conſiderable 
degree, and will be to a ſtill greater, ther 
dan be no doubt. But without hazarding a 
opinion as. to hat extent the circulation ma 
be inereaſed by the Bank, I ſhall proceed fur 


Bill, by conſidering it às immediately con 


nected with the tranſactions between th pa 
©] : +1 | n '_ Govern 
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Government and the Bank, The Govern- 
ment obtains the enacting a law to make 
Bank Notes current as go! and immediate- 
ly borrows this paper, for which it pays the 
Bank at leaſt three, but probably fix per cent. 
intereſt! This is exactly the ſame as if the 
Government had firſt given the Bank a ſum of 
: WH money, and then borrowed it of the Bank! 
WH Was ever the Government of any count 
nl vvilty of an act of ſuch manifeſt folly and in- 
5 juſtice? How many bitter complaints and 
ſerere reproaches have been poured out againſt 
the French Government on account of its pa- 
per? Yet by the circulation of paper in 
France, the people paid only one tax, but in 
England they will pay two. For firſt they 
Kill be taxed indirectly by the circulation of 
the „and ſecondly; directly to pay the 
wy of the en rc, The. Go- 
dernment was indebted to the Bank ſome time 
go, to the amount of eleven millions, of 
which by far the greater part, according to the 
echration' of the Miniſter, had been receiv- 
td in paper. How much more it may have 
orrowed fince, or may borrow before the 
ad of the year, it is impoſſible to determine, 
but we will ſuppoſe that it ſhall only be twen- 
millions in all. For theſe twenty millions 
de Bank will nearly receive forty millions of 
per cent. Stock. So- that the Nation, be- 
Ws paying a heavy tax by the circulation of 
paper, will pay a direct tax to the —_ 
o 
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of twelve hundred thouſand pounds per an- 

num. But this will appear a trifſe, when 
we. conſider the ſubject: under another point 
of; view. A riſe thereafter: in the price of 
Stock, as well as in that ef all other com- 
modities, will be the neceſſary conſequence 
of an increaſe in the circulation; Peace, which Bat 
muſt come ſooner or later, will be another fun 
cauſe of a riſe in the price of Stock; ſuppoſe wh; 
then the Stock given to the Bank in exchange Ban 
for its paper to be redeemed at 90, (and Stock vip 
was redeemed at 98 laſt Peace) the nation 
would in that caſe, befides;the intereſt on the 


original ſum, pay to the Bank thirty - i F 
millions ſor the twenty millions of its on frre 
money that it had borowed of the Bank] That de 
the money borrowed really does, or of right, Wi ulen 


ought to have belonged to the Nation, mutt 
be obvious on the leaſt refection; for if the 
act of the Legiſlature vhich is that of the N 
tion makes the papet of the Bank equal tc 
certainly dees, it really amounts to the ſame 
thing as if the Nation had given to the Bank 
a {um of money equal to its notes in circula 
tion. Before the paſſing of this bill, fron 
the idea that the Bank was obliged to keep i 
certain quantity of gold for circulating its pa 
per, there was ſome pretence for borrowin 
it, and paying intereſt on it; but this was on 
1y a pretence 3 for it is not the gold belong 
ing to the Bank, but the national —_— 
20 
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that forms the funds for circulating the papet 


of the Bavlsz cherefore its paper, iat lea 


e greater part of it, ever did belong to the 


Nation. However, by the preſent Bill. very | 


ſhadow of ſuch ptetence is taken away, But 


although this Bill had never exiſted; and the 


Bank-and: not the Nation, had ſupphed the 
funds for circulating its papers ſtill from 
hat bas been proved to be the effegts of 
Bank Notes, it muſt be obvious, that: yvith 
reſpect to at leaſt four-fifths of the paper in 
circulation, the caſe would not be materially 
tered O og ont ot on i WS ent 

For no man, as has been repeatedly ob- 
ſerved, can have a right to a greater ſhare in 
the productions of the Society, than is equi» 
nlent to his property, as it is. impoſſible it 
ſhould! be obtained, but at the expence of 
ſome. body elſe. If the Bank therefore has a 
capital of twenty millions, it ought to derive a 
terenue from this capital only; but if, | while 
this capital remaihs either in the funds on in 


reer 


millions of property, tho” in fact, its whole 
property only amounts to twenty millions- 
the revenue therefore from their notes muſk 
po te taken out of the labour or property of the 


d, (except a portion equal to the quantity of 


ways of right 
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the lands, it circulates twenty millions: of 
notes, it will have a revenue equal to forty 


Nation at large. Hence, it muſt be evident, 
that all the paper that ever has been circulat- 
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was always applied to, to make the advance 
on their ſerip: the ſeven millions to pay thalif 


itſelf. - So that the whole farce of the loan 
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belong to the Nation. Theſe obſervations, 
however, are applicable to all Bank Notes in- 
dependent of the preſent Bill, but it is with 
particular reference to this Bill that I mean 
at preſent to conſider the ſubject. 

The Bill ie intended, as it is ſaid, to be al 
only temporary. Admitting this to be the WM be 
cafe, ſtill the loſs to the Nation and advan- Frc 


nge to the Bank, pending its duration, will WM tha 


be the ſame. The Nation will pay the tax, ton 


and the Bank will reap the ſame profit from may 
its paper as from gold. This will be evident W prop 
from a review of the late tranſaction between ¶ porti 
Government and the Bank. Government cireu 
has made a loan for the purpoſe of returning Wan | 
ſeven millions to the Bank for paper that it Wu w. 
had borrowed. Now, ſuppoſing this paper ¶ borro 
to have circulated only ſix months, the Na- Mpowe. 
tion will have made the Bank a preſent o 
one hundred and ſeventy: five thouſand. 
nds, as the intereſt on the paper: But » pe, 
this is not all. Where I aſk; is the ſum of ſe · Nu publ. 
ven millions to come from that is to be given de pr 


to the Bank d It cannot come from the mer- 
chants or bankers, for they are now in great 
want themſelves; beſides, when they wer 
even in a more flouriſhing condition, the Ban 


Bank therefore, muſt come from the Bank 
will: terminate in this, that the Nation wi 


be burthened with a perpetual tax of thr: 
| hundrc 


Rn 
hundred and fifty thouſand povndeperannem, 


WH payable to the Bank as the intereſt on the 
WH fam of ſeven millions of its paper that was 
borrowed. This therefore (as well as almoſt 


l che acts made for borrowing: money,) many 


be termed an act for conſolidating Bank: Nates. 
From what has been ſaid, it muſt be obvious 
dat the profits of the Bank pending the dura- 
tion of the bill muſt be immenſe indeed; th 
may be made whatever the bank. ſhall thi 


i: Ml proper. - For its profits, will be exactly pro- 
a  portioned to the quantity of paper that it ſhall 
it MY crculate,*. and to that quantity no bounds 


an be ſet. For altho a law had been made 
was propoſed to prevent the Miniſter from 


er borrowing of the Bank, it would have had no 
ver to prevent the iſſuing of notes. For 
d or b bbe od Cc 27 h n 
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ag * Perhaps a clumſier attempt was never made to deceive 
e · Ne public than the aſſembling of a general court to deliberate. 


« the propriety of diſcounting Exchequer bills. Their, pa- 
*r has been made equal to caſh, at leaſt ſor ihree months. 
ie only queſtion therefore, was, whether they, would-be: 
peaſed to accept of a, preſent of eight or ten [thouſand pounds; 
m the Miniſter !- But this is not the only attempt that bas, 
ly deen made to deceive the public, The order of Coun- 
Ito the Bank, to-ſtap pas nent in caſh, was intended to anſwer; 


chef fame purpoſe: A the world knows that Government had 
ane Pore right to prevent the bank, than to prevent an individual; 


dm paying its debts. The order of Council therefore could, 
e 10 protection agaialt its Creditors, What then was its ule}. 
], that which has been ſlated. The rulers of the Berk wund 
wives obliged to ſtop; 2 they applied to the Mi- 
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as has been obſerved all transfers of pro erty I ©, 
ure made by the intervention of Bank Note of 
What then will prevent the bank from bre 
— Mock ot aye property to Wont 
what amount they may think proper? This {mk 
the rulers of the Bank may do either for the 
-advantage of the Corporation, or (which is 
much more likely to be the caſe, now, as it pro- 
bably always has been, ) for their own private 
advantage. Whatever ſtock or other property 
they purchaſe at preſent, they may {ell again 
juſt before the expiration' of the bill; if the 


1 indemnity bill to allow the Bank to re-iffue three fourths of the 


price of "ſtock ſhall} not have advanced, they 
will, at leaſt, reap the intereſt on it white 
in theit᷑ p feflion; but'there is nothing more 
certain than that they may raiſe the price 0 
ſtock, if they think proper, at leaſt twenty 
per cent. in the courſe of a month; the ad- 
vance, whatever it may be, added to the in. 
tereſt, will be their profit. In ſnort, the rulers 


— 
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niſter for this order. For, ſay they, if we ſtop without a1 
order from you, the deluſion by Which we have been (© long 
ſupported will immediately be nt an end; but if you give us 
this order, it will be imagined, that we have not ſtopped from 
neceſſity, but from political motives! The clauſe in the 


money that ſhall be lodged in it after the 28th of February, i 
| partly intended for the ſame purpoſe as the order of Council 
| It is introduced partly with the view of propagating an opinion 
{ | __ that people have fill ſome confidence io the Bank. But ti 
— © ptincipal intention is to enable the Bank to iſſue caſh to oblige 
its friends; or for other purpoſes - which it might not be ve} 
proper to ſpecify.  - 1 ST b j 
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of the Banka, if they underſtand one ;anothet; 2 
hveonly to: ſettle in their own minds what 
fortunes: they wiſh to make; and they may 
make them as certainly as if they had the 
mer of turning ſtones into bars of gold. 
The Bill therefore, ſuppoſing it to be li- 
nel in its duration, is not the leſs unjuſt and 
ppreſſive ; but it is by no means likely to be 


e preſent bill, in all probability another or 
he continuance of the preſent, will be found 
cceſlary, as the evil it is intended to remedyx 
nuſt continue to increaſe from day to day. 
or as the Bank continues to diſcount the 
ls of the merchant, and to fupply the go- 
unment, the diſproportion of paper to 
jecie, the real cauſe of the preſent embar- 
uments, muſt be every day greater. 0 
The repeal of the act of Parliament, for 
eventing the iſſuing of ſmall notes, will 
kewiſe contribute greatly to increaſe | the 
relent diſproportion between paper and ſpe- 

as by this means the power of r 

de quantity of paper in circulation, will be 
atly increaſed. The clauſe to enforce 
yment will be no reſtraint whatever. No 


{the 

„n will iſſue paper, who has caſh in his 

bel. Wllefſion, for paper is not, as it has been 

ico Wreſented, the ſign of gold, but the ſign of _ 
e want of it. Suppoſe then that. the holder 
2 2 note applies to the iſſuer for payment, 


d is told that he cannot have the caſh; 
| E 2 will 


if (hort exiſtence; Before the expiration of 


— 


— — ene ne rn ee 
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will the former apply to the court in order to 


fact, as äf it had made all Bank Notes leg! 
| tenden. 415 2 Hoe $950; ii 114 | 
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enforce payment? certainly not, for by that 
means he would occaſion a general demand 
which probably would make the man a bank. 
rupt, and then he might lofe the whole ; he 
will therefore endeavour to get rid of the note 
at any rate; on the principle that half a loaf 
is better than no bread. . By theſe means, 
probably an artificial. depreſſion may take 

lace; and thofe who have iſſued notes, may 
keabizine repurchaſe them for one half the 
value for which they were firſt iſſued, and 
thereby make ample fortunes at the expence 


of the public ä G 

When people find that they are obliged to the | 
take paper of ſome kind, they will in general lare 
prefer that which is iſſued by people who ate nini 
near to them. This will likewiſe tend te! 
greatly to increaſe the quantity of paper inMinhe 


circulation. For when a man knows that ir pe 


he carries a country Bank Note for payment, WW, 
he will be obliged to take a London Ban The 
Note in exchange for it, he will not take th nec 
trouble of preſenting it, or probably wil none 
prefer the ſecurity of the country Banket Mr. 


Ry this means the bill will have the fame ef nevel 


„ Before the paſſing of theſe bills we wel 


very much in the powet of Bankess. Tbeiffagef 


however, was limited byi their being 
abliged to preferve: a certain proportion be 
tween their raſh and their paper; but tu, ; 


las 4 6 ſe — oo. 
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n their power. They may now appropriate 
to themſelves whatever part of it they may 
think proper. How long ſuch a ſtate of 


te WY things may laſt, it is impoſſible to gueſs; but 
af that it ought not to endure for one moment 
s, WT is moſt certain. I ſhall, therefore, endeavour 
ke Wi to point out a way by which the evils ariſing 
ay Wl from the preſent ſyſtem may be removed, or 
ne u leaſt mitigated :—but before I proceed to 
nd this, it may not be improper to offer a few re- 
cc lections on the nature and uſe of money. 

Gold and Silver have been fo long uſed as 
br the principal medium of exchange, and we 
Ta 


have ſo long experienced their efficacy in ob- 
arc tuning whatever is deſireable, that we are in 
the habit of aſcribing to theſe metals a certain 
nherent value, and of eſtimating the riches 


it ger poverty of nations by the greater or ſmaller 
en quantity of the gold and ſilver they poſſeſs. 
an 


Theſe opinions, however, are certainly er- 
neous. Gold and Silver, when uſed as 
money, are not riches ; they are only the 


teceffarily, but by convention; conſequently 
he fame quantity of gold or filver may ſome- 


Imaller quantity of riches. Of two iſlands 
Mſlefling- an equal quantity of gold, if we 
uppoſe that there is double the 4785 of 
ies exchangeable for gold in the one 


8 than 


$0 longer neceſſary wall reſtraiat is; now I 
removed,” and our property is put completely 


epreſentatives of riches :—nor are they ſo 


mes repreſent a greater and ſometimes a a 
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than there 5: is in \ the ee > "the ſame qu quantity 


of gold would ' repreſent. in the. one illaud 
double the quantity of ziches that it did in 
the other. Gold and ſilver („ee Wealth of 
Nations) are naturally of greateſt value amoug 
the richeſt nations, — That! is to ſay, of two 

nations 


—̃ — n —— — 1 


From this POET of Doctor Smith, it has "Ra ioter- 
red that gold and ſilver are riſing in value; aud ſuch would 
certainly bave been the caſe in this country from the great 
incręaſe in the quantity of our productions, if gold, or paper 
which is made to anſwer the purpoſes of gold, had not been 
increaſed in as great, or in a greater degree. For if we ſup- 
poſe the quantity of gold or currency of any other kind to 
remain unaltered, while the quantity of commodities it cir- 
culates be increafed, ſuppoſe one tenth, ir is evident that a 
certain quantity of the currency will exchange for one tenth 
more commodities than it did before the increaſe took place, 
and conſequently its value will be increaſed with the increaſing 
riches of the country. If on the contrary, the quaniity of gold, 

r paper paſling as gold, were increaſed one tenth, while the 
quantity of commodities that it ſerves to circulate remained 
unaltered, a certain quantity of the currency will exchange 
for one tenth leſs of the commodities than what it did before 
its jncreaſe. This is a truth upon which Doctor Smith every 
where infiſts, He tells us that the price of commodities will 
always depend upon the plenty or ſcarcicy of money. That 
filver voſt two thirds of its value ſcon after the diſcovery of 
America, from the great increaſe in the quantity. He proves 
to thoſe, who ſuppoſing the riches of nations to depend upon the 
quantity of their money, are conſtantly wiſhing to have laws 
eſtabliſhed for Keeping money in the country, that the only 
effect of theſe laws would be to reduce its value. Yet be has 
been ſuppoſed to favour the contrary hypotheſis. This miſtske 
has been occafioned by bis being underſtood as ſpeaking al- 

fo'uttl 
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nations where the quantity of ſpecie is equah 
| gold and ſilver will purchaſe the greateſt 
quantity of, commodities in that in which 
/ commodities are moſt abundant. The abun- 
- 
0 


ance or ſcarcity, therefore, of gold and ſilver 
forms no criterion of the riches of nations. 


The 
8 N 
? lub. when. in fadt he is obly ſpeaking conditionally, The 
1 Mon r al Reviewent have fallen i into a ſtrange miſtake of 
this kind. Doctor Smith. has obſerved; that if a law was made 
T to alter the proportions at preſent eſtabliſhed between gold 
vi and filver, a certain number of guineas, or a Bank Note would 


land for a greater, or ſmaller number of f pounds than What it 
an T" preſent.” That is to fay,' if a guinea were made by law 


% Wetual to two and twenty ſhillings, a twetity guinea note would 
* end for two and twenty pounds. © Having only obſerved the 
; f mer part of the propoſition, the reviewers launch out ia 
prises of the wiſdom of the Bank of England, for 70 
** il iu notes payable in pounds, and not in guineas. For, 

1 ky they, * the pound is depreciating, but the guineas is ap- 
the jrectating.” If by the word appretiating they mean an increaſe 
_ n the relative value, ſurely nothing can be farther from the 


tth,—PFor-as long as the preſent laws reſpecting money re- 
dun in force,” a guinea will only paſs for one pound one ſhil- 
Ing, It can, therefore, make no difference whatever whe» 
ter the note be given for twenty guineas, or for twenty-one 
wand. The ſame number of guineas or ſhillings would be 
ute to diſcharge it in the one caſe as in the other, They 
re made another miſtake reſpecting the effects of an increaſed 
apizal, Doctor Smith has ſaid, that the profits upon the ca- 
ul will be reduced in proportion as the amount of the capi- 
Wis increaſed. - But here, as well as in reſpect to the value of 
ney, he is only to be underſtood as ſpeaking conditiona lly. 
for example, while the demand for any commodity re- 
ns unaltered, the capital employed in its production ſhould 
de 
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he real riches of nations do not conſiſt in 


— 
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money, but in the commodities exchangeable 
for money. Were all the gold and ſilver, 
therefore, uſed as money, in England, or iu 
the world, this moment annihilated, as the 
quantity of commodities would remain undi- 
miniſhed, and as we ſhould retain the power 
of producing an equal quantity annually, we 
ſhould till continue to be as rich as we 
are at this moment.“ By countries where 

—— there 


1.7 : 
: . 
- 2 
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be increaſed, there is yo doubt but that the profits muſt be re 
duced; but if the demand be increaſed in the ſame or in & 
greater proportion than the capital, the profit will likewi 
either remain at a ſtand, or be increaſed. The profit on capi 


tal in one employment may likewiſe be increaſed by an increaleem fro; 
of capital in another employment. If, for example, the copi ¶entic 
tal employed in manufactures were increaſed, without a pro ; 
222 4 A 9 k Ave th 
portional increaſe of the capital employed in agriculture, z 0 
the quantity of revenues derived from manufactures would be in r Ot 
creaſed, the demand for the productions of agriculture would like" ãgre 


wiſe be increaſed ; which increaſe in the demand would neceſii Wipe, 9 
rily increaſe the profits on the capital employed in agricultue ed WI 
This will account in part for the difference in the riſe oft 


Price of the productions of agriculture, and of thoſe of manu We ft 
fafture. The capital employed in the latter has been much Parts, 

| more increaſed than the capital employed in the former. vt lab 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than the clamour chat! al the 
deen raiſed about the exportation of gold, as if by that men with 
the cquntry had been ruined. The greateſt' quantity of ge oth 
that ever was in the country did not probably amount to with 
ſixtieth part of the » hole capital :—and- of this quantity non he 0! 


more than one fourth, and perhaps not one ſixth part has be 
exported, - 


1. 0 


there are no mines, gold and ſilver muſt have 
been at firſt obtained in exchange for commo- 
ities. Before the export of commodities 
here ought to have been produced a greater 
quantity than was requiſite for the home con- 
umption 3 and before any part of the exports 
ere exchanged for gold, there muſt have been 


oduftions to anſwer the demand at home; 
gold is only taken to balance the account, 
at is, in exchange for that part of the exports 
ch exceeds the imports. Before gold is 
ported, a nation not only enjoys what it 
(produce within itſelf, but likewiſe what 
neighbours can ſupply. Hence it is evi- 
that gold 15 not necessary either for pro- 
ting commodities at home, or for obtaining 
n from abroad. It has only been made by 
vention a medium of exchange, in order 
ave the trouble of barter, or the exchang- 
of one commodity for another. Could 
agree upon any other medium of ex- 
ge, gold and ſilver might be eaſily diſ- 
ed with. 

we ſuppoſe the ſociety to be divided into 
parts, the one conſiſting of thoſe who 
ot labour, and the other of thoſe who 
all that is wanted by the one is ſome- 
with which it can purchaſe labour, and 
e other ſomething in exchange for la- 
with which it can * purchaſe neceſſaries. 
u be of no conſequence to the landholder 
1 F | whether 


ä 


at 
mean 
gol 


o on 


tained a ſufficient quantity of other foreign 
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whether he receives his rent in ſpecic or iy 
ſomething elſe, (paper for example) provided 
it will enable him topurchafe a certain quay- 


c 
pu 
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tity of labour, — nor to the labourer whe. WW 
ther he is paid in gold, or, as is the cafe in le 
ſome countries, in ſhells: whether he ten. 
ceives a ſilver ſhilling or a paper ſhilling, pro 
vided the latter will procure him as great WW: 
quantity of neceſſaries as the former. Paper 
therefore, if the people of a country woul: bub 
ree to make it the general medium of euer 
change, would anſwer all the purpoſes ne 
gold and filver. This, indeed, can be no ene 
no longer a matter in diſpute; as it has bee pe. 
already ſufficiently proved by experience. p 
* th. 


Scotland, where guinea notes have long bes 
in uſe, gold is ſeldom to be ſeen.— The ſa 
will probably ſoon be the caſe with reſped 
filver, both in Scotland and in England. T 
ſmall paper Bank Notes will make it dil 
pear. If the quantity, however, of the p 


per be not extraordinarily encreaſed, wilt | Wh, 
probably may be the caſe, every thing e t! 
in a little time go in the uſual train. Mee 
men once find that paper will paſs from h“ pre 
to hand, they will no longer refuſe it, eve pall 


they had the power to do it :—but that! 
have not; for although they might 
back their commodities for a little wh_hſt wt 
they muſt in the end bring them to mar" with 
and if there is no ſpecie they muſt of nec Uite 
fity take paper. | 


L a 4 


As it is evident then, both from reaſon, aud 
(perience, that paper Will auſwer all the 
aper poſes, of; gold and lilyer Han as it 1eergs 
sed that the quantity of the currency gan- 
not be reduped 'without great incon VENIENCY,, 
the preſent quautity of, paper in circulation 
may be continued. But as it has been proved 
nat evety bauk- note that is iſſued acts as A 
ax upon the public,. — that the allowing indi- 
duals to multiply their money by means, of 
uunk- notes, is attended with the fame conſe 
quences , as the permitting a ſet of kalfnl 
coiners to introduce an equal quantity of bafe 
money, —and that eſpecially: by the new laws 
petting, bank-notes, the whole property in 
Ihe kingdom is virtually put into the power 
if the Bank and Bankers - paper ought no 
ger to remain on its preſent footing. Some 
eus ſhould certainly be deviſed. for reme- 


4 1 8 n 
Ing, or at. leaſt preventing the increaſe of 
eevils produced by the circulation of bank 


tes, OA band mr. 
While it ſhall be deemed neceſſary to con- 
we the circulation of paper, there appears 
me only two! methods by which the evils 
d produced by it can be either prevented 
palliated; —theſe are, either to oblige 
fery man to hold a quantity of ſtock equal 


tl | 
e quantity of his notes in circulation, 
bi which the intereſt from the nation ſhall 


ack vithheld while his notes continue to cir- 
nete —or to ſuppreſs by law all the paper 
ö | now 
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now in circulation, and to ſupply its plu 
with an equal quantity of national pape 
The latter of theſe plans is certainly far pt 
ferable to the former, and would, as yi 
-preſently be ſhewn, be productive of ve 
great national advantages. 

It does not appear that to the firſt of the 
plans any reaſonable objection could be made 
for no man will aſſert, (whatever may be h 
thoughts on the occaſion) that he ought t 
have a greater-revenue than what is propo 
tioned to his property. If a man is in po 
ſeſſion of one hundred thouſand pounds ſtoc 
at 5 per cent, his revenue ought to be fi 
thouſand pounds per annum. But if whi 
he had one hundred thouſand pounds in ſt 
he ſhould circulate one hundred thouſa 
pounds in notes, he would then have a i 
venue of ten thouſand pounds a year ;—b 
his paper is a thing of no intrinſic value 
conſequently he has no juſter title to thef 
thouſand pounds he had made upon it, th: 
if he had gone upon the highway in order 
obtain it. No man, therefore, ought to ha 
a revenue from his paper and from' his cap 
tal at the ſame time.—When he receives 
tereſt on the one, it ought to ceaſe on 
other.“ 


wing 
Wee] 
lit, © 
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Whenever the propriety of banking has been enquit 
into, it has only been with a view to aſcertain whether tb 


was an adequate capital : and it has been propoſed by * 
FA | | - 


— — — 
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It may be alledged that, if bankers were 
revented from having the intereſt on their 
lock as well as on their paper, they would 
> longer take the trouble of circulating 
wer, —This would be an event by no means 
be regretted. Bankers would be obliged I 
keep their paper in circulation for ſome " 
me; as they could not poſſibly redeem it all | 
tonce, It could only be withdrawn by de- 
es: and in this way the evil might be re- ll 
red without the leaſt injury to individuals. 
however, the preſent quantity of paper [ | 
ere thought neceſſary, bankers might eaſily 
induced to continue their buſinels, by al- | 
wing them a profit adequate to their trou- i 
e. If, for example, bankers made 5 per | | 


as } 
| 


et. on their notes, and there were only 3 1 
cent. ſtopped on their capital, the diffe- 0 
ee u of 2 per cent. would certainly be a il 
luWficient compenſation for their trouble ;— | 
ier profits would then be 7 per cent. on 
thi | their 
er | 
ha ei ad 2 ; 
cad very man to iſſue a quantity of notes equal to his capi- | 
ud by others, a quantity equal to his revenue! — This 1 
s indeed, be fulfilling che Scripture—*< To him that hath ail 
ven, and from bim that hath not ſhall be taken even a b | 
twbich he bath.“ Suppoſe, for example, that all the land- MI 
in England were to iſſue a quantity of notes equal 10 | | 
nlue of their lands, would they not thereby double, or at 1 
qui greatly increaſe their income“, and conſequently their 1 
, th in the productions of the ſociety? and if they increaſe 1 


ome WF" fare, muſt not that of the other members of the ſociety | | 
W *duced ? | 


| 
| 
| 


prevent the circulation from bęing increaf 


„After having proved that bank notes arg 
aand have been, productive of ſo many evilst 
ſociety, the juſtice, of ſuppreſſing then 

jo far as the iſſuers are concerned, can be 1 
lon 
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their capital; and the 3 per cent. ſtopped a 
the ſtock, would be ſome compenſation t 
the public for the loſs it ſuſtains by the cir 
culation of the paper, and at the fame tiny 


beyond a certain point. 

Ihe ſecond plan, however, that has bee 
propoled tor remedying the evils produced b 
the circulation of paper, is much leſs iuti 
cate, aud would be much more efficaciou; 
But before I proceed to point out the advan 
tages with which it would be attended, 
ſhall firſt endeavour to obviate the objeCtior 
that-may be brought againſt it. 


ation 
zaſſe 
ende! 
nd th 


ger a matter of doubt ;—nor wall the ju 
tice of introducing national paper in the 
ſtead be diſputed, after it has been proved ti 


ſuch a meaſure would be advantageous to t! 


public; for whatever promotes the public ſk Fr; 
tereſt muſt be juſt. As to individuals, "Whſve 
one would ſuffer the leaſt injury from ſuch s a 
meaſure; for it can be of no conſequence Mui 
has been obſerved) whether a man 1s paid r nap 
rents or wages in gold or in paper, provid Dplic: 
every other perſon 1s obliged to take it of leine 
at the ſame value he received it. This woech it 
be the caſe with national paper when mates w 
a general legal tender, Every perſon vcUWendec 


hould 
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e obliged to take it, conſequentiy no one 
zuld ſuffer any injury: and when this was 
ace generally underſtood, it would be receiv- 
| without the leaſt heſitation. The far- 
ner would never heſitate to take in exchange 
xr his corn what he was certain would be 
cepted from him by the government for 
nes, —by his landlord for rent,—by his 
urſon for tythes,—by the merchant for the 
ods he might have occaſion to purchaſe, — 
nd by his labourers for wages. Nor would 
y of thoſe defcriptions- of perſons refuſe to 
ke paper When they knew TI 


the farmers, and of one another. 
So far, therefore, as individuals are con- 


ational paper a general legal tender. But it 
zaſſerted that as ſoon as paper is made a legal 
ender it will fink below its nominal value; 
nd the depreciation of paper that took place 
1 France and in America is held up as an un- 
nverable argument to prove the truth of 
is afſertion. It will appear, however, on 
iquiry, that arguments drawn from the fate 
t paper in theſe countries, are by no means 
pplicable in the preſent caſe. At the time of 
dung the greater part of the paper money, 
th in France and in America, theſe coun- 
nes were in ſuch ſituations that it only de- 
ended on the fate of a battle whether it 
would be worth ſomething or nothing. This 

was 


ure them whatever they withed to purchaſe 


red, there could be no injuſtice in making 
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was particularly the cafe in Ftance, when 
the paper was iſſued as athgnments /afignats 
oneſtates, for which the original proprietor 
were {till contending in arms. The pape 
was likewiſe declared to be only circulated fo 
a time, at the end of which it was to be re 
deemed, Conſequently, like all other paper 
of that nature, it bore a difcount, proportionec 


to the diftance of time or the uncertainty o ralu 
payment. The diſtinction made by the go quar 
vernment between paper and gold both in . 
ceĩpts and payments, and the paper not being = 


in all cafes a legal tender, were likewiſe pow 
erful cauſes of its depreciation : the principa 
cauſe, however, was the great increaſe in thi 
quantity. | 

Before the iſſuing of paper in either of theſ 
countries the circulation was what may be 
termed full ; that is to ſay, there was a quan 
tity of currency fully equal to the demand 
Whatever addition, therefore, was made tc 
the quantity of the currency, muſt have pro 
duced a proportional decreaſe in its value; 0r 
what amounts to the ſame thing, a proportiona 
increaſe in the nominal price of commodities; 


otherwiſe a part of the currency equal to th ſup 
increaſe muſt have remained unemployed * 
This may be explained by what, took place The 

e 


in Scotland on the firſt eſtabliſhment of bank 
in that country. As the price of commodi 
ties were not raiſed on the firſt iſſuing of the 


paper, the market was ſoon overſtocked, a! 
the 
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the ſuperfluous quantity being conſtantly 
brought back upon the bankers, they were 
ruined in a very ſhort time by the expence of 
collecting gold to redeem their paper. I 
the ſuperfluous quantity of paper circulated 
in France and in America could have been in 
like manner brought back upon the original 
fuer, the paper would have maintained its 
nlue: but as this could not be done, the 
quantity of money that came to market be- 
ng conſtantly increaſed, its value was neceſ- 
arily diminiſhed, or, what is the ſame thing, 
the nominal price of commodities increaſed. 
The national paper propoſed to be eſta- 
biſhed in this country would be ſubject to 
one of the cauſes of depreciation that have 
ron enumerated, Our preſent governtnent 
bes not depend on the fate of a battle. It is 
robably as ſtable now as it ever was at an 
Armer period. Beſides, as the paper woul 
ot be affignments upon any particular pro- 
erty, and as it would be divided among all 


buld be either the defire ot the intereſt of 
be wee” under atiy form of government, 


the ſuppreſs or aboliſh the paper, more than it 
vel ud be to deſtroy a quantity of guineas to 
Jace" ame arnount. SG. I 
ankM Tbere would be no danger of depreciation 
a0 n too great a quantity—the principal 
hne of the depreciation in France. Fot as 


8 propofed to ſuppreſs all the paper now in 


the G circa» 


de members of the community, it never 
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circulation, an equal quantity of national pa. 
per will be wanted in its ſtead; and as the 
value of a thing will always depend upon the 
demand; if there be not a greater quantity 
iſſued than what is neceſſary to replace that 
which is now in circulation, it will ſuffer nd 
depreciation. e 

But it may be aſked, © who will aſſure ug, 
that the dock will not iſſue a greatet 
quantity?“ —And who, I ſhould be glad te 
know, will aſſure us that the Bank or Bank 
ers will not increaſe. the quantity of their pa 
per now in circulation ?—There can be ng 
doubt but they will. As faſt as ever th 
Miniſter can raiſe taxes to pay the -intereſ} 
the Bankers will ſupply him with an add 
tional quantity of paper; ſo that in eithe 
caſe the increaſe of the quantity of paper wi 
be the ſame. For the addition, howeve 
made to the quantity of the paper by the Mi 


niſter we ſhould pay no direct tax, but f * 
that made by the Bank and Bankers we ce tna 


tainly ſhall.— Therefore, although no bound 
could be preſcribed to the paper propoſe 
to be iſſued by the government, our cond 
tion would ſtill be better even in that ci 
than what it is at preſent, However, by 
regulation which will be propoſed, it may 
put entirely out of the power of -Miniſters 
increaſe the quantity of paper beyoud what 
really neceſſary for the circulation. 

It may perhaps be alledged, that from 1 


; gene 
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general prejudice in favour of gold, people 
will always be ready to part with their com- 
modities at a leſs nominal price in exchan 

for gold than for paper; and that thereby the 
atter will be depreciated. But it is well 
known that all tranſactions of any conſe- 
quence muſt be effected by paper, and altho 
ſome trifling diſtinctions ſhould at firſt be 
made in-petty dealings, it would not be the 
aſe for any length of time, for the moment 
people found by experience that paper would 
anſwer all the purpoſes of gold, they would 
o longer make any diſtinction between them: 
bowever, if there were any doubts on this 
dead, by a very ſimple expedient people 
ould ſoon be induced to give the preference 
paper. Repeal, for example, all the ex- 
ing laws againſt the coiners or counterfeit- 
's of guineas, half guineas, or other coins 
f that metal, and gold would inſtantly ceaſe 
d circulate, for no perſon would take it, 
alt it ſhould prove to be counterfeit, And 
ere it may not be improper to obſerve, that 
t ſhould be deemed neceflary to reſtore the 
ulation of gold, it is only by theſe means 
Mt It can be. effected, as gold would no long- 
eirculate after the repeal of the laws againſt 
unterfeiters, it would be of no further uſe 
the proprietors, they would therefore 
iy carry it to the mint to exchange 
r national paper. By theſe means, a quan- 
of ſpecie might be gradually collected to- 
2 gether 
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gether, ſufficient for ſupplying the circul. 
tion; and whenever that was the caſe, all the 
paper might be exchanged for gold. But 
this is what never would be deſired after thi 
ſuperior. advantages attending a national pa. 
2 currency were once thoroughly under 
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I forty milljons of money were requiſite for. the cite 
lation of this country, forty millions worth of commedilis 
mult be exported, in order to purcbaſe gold. But all the | 
bour and expences requiſite for the production of theſe con 
modities might be ſaved by making uſe of paper money. 

was on this principle that Doctor Smith recommended fo fre 
nuouſly the ſubſi& uting of paper in the room of gold, But ſuc 
a meafure in the hands of individuals muſt neceſſarily be prc 


doctive of great evils; for by increaſing the riches of one pu preſe 

of the ſociety it neceſſarily impoveriſhes the other, Befidet a cox 
Doctor did not foreſee (which indeed is very extraordioar7 N eſul. 
that when paper was once introduced the quantity of the cu per c 
yency might be increaſed to almoſt any amount. He was woul, 
r that a quantity of gold, equal to the paper put it ** 
circulation, muſt have been withdrawn, and that the whole ſum ' 
the currency could not be increaſed. But this appears t0' y t 
A great miltake, for if a certain quantity of currency be req| Tobs t 
| fits for circulating alk the commodities in the ſociety v! las 01 


their whole nominal value is as one hundred; if the nowil 
value be increaſed to one hundred and ten, one tenth more cl 
reney will be requifice for their circulation. In proporti 
therefore, as the prices of commodities are increaſed, 
quantity of the currency may be alſo increaſed. Every incte 
of the cyrrency will tend to rajſe the price of commodities, 
degrees therefore the quantity of the currency may be inct 
to 0 * amount. 
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The poſſibility of its being counterfeited, 
will perhaps be brought as an objection a- 
günſt the introduction of a national paper. 
But it will certainly not be more liable to be 
counter feited than guineas, or Bank Notes, 
ue at prefent. Suppoſe however that for- 
geries were ſometimes committed, (which 
deed never could be to any great amount) 
the Nation would ſuffer no greater injury than 
i does at preſent by the circulation of an 
equal quantity of Bank Notes. Forgery, by 
nereaſing the quantity would leflen the value 
of money; this is the only effect it would 
produce. But is not the quantity of money 
whnitely. more increaſed by banking than 
wer it could - probably: be by forgery ? No- 
ling indeed could render the injuſtice of the 
reſent paper ſyſtem more conſpicuous than 
; compariton of its preſent effects with thoſe 
27 ctulting from forgery, when a national pa- 
e eu er Currency was eſtabliſhed by law; for it 
% WW vould be impoſſible to point out any ons evil 
oduced by the latter, that is not produced 


e Eper would never rob the individual; he 
Mould only rob the public, and that to ſo 
{ling an amount that it could never be felt. 

It may probably be imagined, that the in- 
nene duence of Miniſters would be increated by the 
Uiliſy- 


. o WM) the former. But the banker not only 

obs the public, but when he fails, (which 
las often been the caſe) he likewiſe robs the 
roo@ndvidual ; * whereas the forger of national 
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introduction of a national paper currency, ¶ ne 
But that is certainly a great miſtake. Such tha 
a meaſure would, on the contrary, be the ¶ que 
moſt efficacious that could be adopted for le(. Wl (ory 
ſening the influence of Miniſters. But in or. ¶ tity 
der that this may be rightly underſtood, it ¶ cula 
will be neceſſary to make ſome enquiry into into 
the preſent" mode of raiſing money for the ¶ in v 
public ſervice,” and into the grounds and rea- ¶ fore 
ſons for eſtabliſhing the Bank, it w 
As by far the greateſt part of the currency in 
every country will always be employed in dif- 
ferent ways, if any new way of employing 
money be found out, either a part muſt be 
taken from that which is already engaged in 
other employments, or an additional quantity 
created. The latter muſt be the caſe, when 
the new demand is very confiderable. About 
the time of the Revolution, in conſequence 
of the wars in which we- were involved by 
that event, the demands of: Government for 
money were 1o greatly increaſed, that it was 
found very difficult to ſupply them. To ob- 
viate this difficulty by increaſing the quantity 
of money to be lent, was the motive for eſta- 


bliſhing the Bank '. It had been remarked 


that 


— Senn 


* From the tranſaRtions that have taken place between the 
government ard the Bank, an idea has been entertained that 
they are connected; that the ſtability of the government is It 


vol ved in that of the Bank: ſome pei ſoas have gone fo far, 35 
iern 


1 


that paper once put into circulation, was a 
conſiderable time in coming round for pay- 
ment. It was therefore rightly concluded, 


| that money might be increaſed (and conſe- 
quently fortunes made) by means of promiſ- 


ſory notes, in exact proportion to the quan- 
tity of theſe notes that could be put into cir- 


. 

it culation. As the quantity that could be put 
to MY into circulation muſt be regulated by the time 
hein which the notes continued to circulate be- 
a- pre they were preſented for payment: and as 


it was ſuppoſed, that this time would in a 


in Wl great meaſure depend upon the idea that was 
if WM entertained of the credit of the iſſuers, it was 
no Ml thought neceſſary to unite into one body a 
be | number 
in s 

| WES 7 8 * 
en ern it the National Bank, and its paper government paper. lt 
Jul hy is eaſy io perceive from what motives theſe notions have been 
1ce WY propagated, - However, it is certain that they are perſefly 
by founded, There is no more legal or neceſſary connection 
for between government and the Bank, than between a gentleman 


ad his Steward, The revenues are received by the Bank, 

ud by it diſtributed to the different claimants ; this might as 
0+ Wie be done by | an individeal, or by any Corporationz were 
tit) ie preſeat Corporation to become bankrupt to-morrow, the 
ſta- uon would ſuffer no loſs whatever, and the government 
ed, old have no difficulty in finding another Corporztion which 
that would anſwer all its purpoſes quite as well as the preſent ; in- 

ted the wiſeſt thing that government could have done, would 
-g been to have let it bect me bankrupt, and to have eſta- 
diſhed another in its ſtead. The new Bark would have bad 


* vn credit, and things would have gone on ſmoothly again for 
l While, : | 


18 
number of rich individuals, who might he 
jointly reſpontible for the notes, and thereby [ 
procure them an additional degree of credit, f 
A number of merchants and bankers, there. * 
fore, applied to Government for a charter of 
incorporation. This was granted on certain Will © 
conditions; and might without any great be 
impropriety have been entitled, a Chatter to | 
enable certain individuals to tob the people of 


England. This will be ſufficiently obviouſ . 

from a review of its effects. f 

As ſoon as the Bank was eſtabliſhed, Co. , 
vernment began to take its paper as caſh. 11 

\ | Now let us ſuppoſe that it was neceſſary it 5 
% ; firſt to have one hundred pounds in ſpecie-fof be 
every four hundred pounds in paper; and tha rei 


the intereſt given by Government was only 
5 per cent. this would make 20 per cent. on 
the capital. But as all loans are paid by in- 
ſtalments, the intereſt on the ſum lent is 
double for the firſt year. Upon every loan 
there is likewiſe what is called a douceur; if 
we ſuppoſe this to be. five pounds on every 
hundred pounds received by Government, the 
whole profit on the capital for the firſt year 
will amount to 60 per cent, As all the taxes 
for paying the intereſt on the national debt 
are received by the Bank, after a little time 
there was no capital wanted for circulating its 
paper, as the amount of the taxes was more 
thon ſufficient for that purpoſe ; ſince that 
time therefore the whole intereſt on the pa- 
* per 
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[3] 
yer has been received without any dedidtion | 
for intereſt on the capital. The paper has | 
been circulated by the national revenue, and 
conſequently all the profit ariſing from it did 
of right belong to the nation. By the inſti- 
tution of the Bank, therefore, the public has 
been robbed to that amount. 

There can be nodoubt, but that the real mo- 
tives for eſtabliſhing the Bank, were ſuch as 
they have been repreſented, for on no other 
grounds could the meaſures that have been a- 1 
dopted reſpecting it, at the commencement of | 
almoſt every war, be accounted for. An act is 8 
generally paſſed to enable the Bank to increaſe | 
ts capital. This would be raifing up a com- 
petitor againſt the Miniſter ; as the Bank 
would be borrowing money at the fame time 
that he wanted to borrow money for himſelf. 
We may be ſure therefore, that he has ſome- 
hing more in view than what appears at firſt 
ght. The caſe is ſuch as it has been ſtated ; 
the money in the country is engaged in 
liferent ways, it is therefore neceſſary to 
rate an additional ſum. The Bank will al- 
ady have iſſued as much paper as the taxes 
a circulate z it was — neceſſary, pre- 
ous to the Indemnity Bill, to increaſe its 
nds before -it could increaſe the quantity of 
aper. This was done in the firſt inſtance, 
inereaſing its capital. By borrowing a 
Mllion of caſh for example, it was enabled 4 
 circulatz five or fix millions of paper for As 
me time, Before this fund was 9 N 
H 
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the taxes that were impoſed for paying the 
intereſt on the addition debt, . 3 be 
paid in: and after a little time formed a per- 
petual fund for circulating the paper. The 
Bank increaſes the quantity of money by iſ- 
ſuing paper, and the nation paying taxes to 
ſupport its circulation, Phe Bank reaps all 
the advantages, and the Nation ſuffers all ti © 
loſs. There is another way in which th e 
Bank raiſes money, and that without borrow 
ing. The Government iſſues what is calle 
Exchequer Bills, upon which it pays 4 pet 
cent. intereſt, The Bank takes, we will ſup 
Poſe 100l. of this Exchequer paper, and give 
the Government 100l. of its own paper in lie 
ot it. Upon the hundred pounds of Excheque 
Bills, the Bank will be able to raiſe 100l. 
caſh. With this 1001. in caſh, it is enable 
to circulate 400l. or 5ool. in paper. Whic 
paper it may lend to Government; ſo thi 
without any money of its own, it may mal 
20 per cent. upon every Exchequer Bill th 
is iſſued by Government. What has be 
ſaid of Exchequer Bills, will apply equal 
to Navy Bulls. As they bear an intereſt, 4 
are generally at a conſiderable difcount, pe 
ple in the country are conſtantly ſending m 
ney to town in order to purchaſe them. 
this money centers in the Bank, and {ri 
as a fund to circulate its paper. This“ 
counts for the great depreciation of Gove! 
ment paper. The Bank or Loan Contra 
take it either from Government, or from 
dividuals in exchange for their own pap 


s } 


and immediately ſell it in order to raife cath, 
By theſe means Government paper is con- 
ſtantly coming to market, and conſequently 
muſt be depreciated, eſpecially as the depre- 
cation falls entirely on the Nation. | 
It is this uſe that is made of Government 
paper, by the Bank, merchants, and bank+ 
ers, that explains the ſeeming paradox of the 
lender borrowing of the borrower. In the 
year 1793. at the time the Miniſter was bor- 
owing eleven millions, he lent the merchants 
ind bankers five millions in Exchequer Bills, 
and on other occaſions ſince that time he has 
lent them conſiderable ſums. In order to ex- 
pain the nature of this trauſaction, let us ſup- 
c, that to a perſon whom the Miniſter 
7 WW ncans to favour, be has granted 100, oel. 
Fu of the loan; if this perſon has neither money 
„or credit, he will be obliged to bring his 
itock to market. But if there be too much 
ock brought to market, there will be no 
emium, and conſequently no advantage to 
ie favourite. But if the Miniſter will lend 


mw im Exchequer Bills, he may in that caſe 
| ing bis Stock ſlowly to market and thereby 
| „y great advantage, Let us ſuppoſe for 
* umple, that the money on the loan is to 
">" {advanced at four different periods, of which 
\ Gn de firſt ſhall be at three months after mak- 


g the contract. If by the time of paying the 


Ml nt inſtalment he has diſpoſed of 25,000]. of 
aa contract at the uſual, premium of 12 per 
— ut. he will have received 3oool. He will 


1 pap H 2 likewiſe 


1 
likewiſe receive 7 gol. as one quarter's intereſt | 
on 75,0001. in order therefore to make up h 


the 18, 2 50l. for paying the firſt inſtalment } 
on the 75,0001. ſtill in hand, it will be re- d& 


- Quiſite that he ſhould raiſe 14, 5o0l. Go- th 
vernment we will ſuppoſe lends him Exche- th 
quer Bills to this amount, upon which he he 
will be able to raiſe the money, If before 70 
the next inſtalment is due he has diſpoſed of WI th 
25,000]. more of his contract, he will receive for 

925ol. that is to ſay, 62501. as the firſt in- wc 
ſtalment that has been paid; and 4oool, pre- 10 
miums, to which if we add 3551. the differ- or 
ence between the intereſt on 50,0001. and on WI no 
14, Fool. Exchequer Bills, the whole amount , 
will be 960 öl. there will then be wanted mo! 

2895. te make up the ſecond inſtalment on the 
50,0001. of the contract ſtill in hand. If this hav 
ſum be raiſed in the ſame manner as the for- hay: 
mer on Exchequer Bills, he will then oπe the 
17,3951. to Government; and will bod Mir 
50,000l. Stock. Before paying this inſtall ever 
ment, we will ſuppoſe that he ſhall ha Bill: 
fold another 25,000l. of this contract on tha or n. 
ſame terms as the former. In that caſe hake 
will receive 12,500l. for the two inſtalmenii an e. 
that have been paid, zoool! As premium, au vith 
761. as the difference between the intereſts oi pape; 
25,0001. and on 17,3951. which will make fi to fo 
all the ſum of 15,5761, as there will only b borro 
62501. wanted for paying the third inſtalmem that e 
on the 25,0001. ſtill in hand, with the re ſcribe 

maining 9,3261, he might redeem ExchequYIF nillio 


bil 


— 
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Bills to that amount; and by that means the debt 
he owed to Government would be reduced to 
$0251. If before the laſt inſtalment become 
due he could diſpoſe of the remaining 2 5,000). 
the account would ſtand as follows. For 
three inſtalments that had been advanced, 
he would receive 18,7501. and as premiums 
zoool. in all the ſum of 21,7501, out of 
this he would have to pay Government 80251. 
for Exhequer Bills, the remaining 13,7251. 
would be what he would have gained by his 
100,000l. of the loan, without having had, 
or at leaſt lent a ſingle ſixpence of his own 
money | 

There can be little doubt, but that the 
money for Government is generally raiſed by 
the means that have been ſtated; for we 
have found the Contractors immediately after 
having made their contract, complaining of 
the want of money, and conſulting with the 
Miniſter on the means of raiſing it; and 
tyery year a certain quantity of Exchequer 
Bills makes part of the Supplies. The Bank, 
or men of paper connected with the Bank, 
take the Exchequer Bills in exchange for 
an equal quantity of heir Bills. And, as 
vith the money raiſed on the Government 
paper, they can circulate paper of their own 
to four or five times the amount, where they 
borrow one pound they may lend five; ſo 
that on a loan of eighteen millions the ſub - 
cribers may make a profit of three or four 
millions, without advancing one ſhilling of 


their 
i . 4 A. os ee, Jas. 
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their own money.“ 

From the above ſtatement it muſt be evi- 
dent that while paper remains on its preſent 
eſtabliſhment, and as long as government 
continues to raiſe money for the public ſer- 
vice in the manner it has done, at preſ-;t, 
bankers and merchants will form a phalaiux 
of inſuperable force in ſupport of miniſters 
and in defence of the war ſyſtem. But if 
Miniſters, inſtead of borrowing paper, were 
to circulate paper themſelves, that whole , 


, 


=: : body WF g. 
It mult not be imagined from what has been ſaid of the « 
thi 


mode of contracting the national debt, that the natioral cre- 
ditor holds his property by a title leſs valid, than the land- 
holder, or the holder of property of another deſcription, All 
property depends upon the law. However unjuſt when con- 
ſidered in the abſtract, the means may have been by which 
property has been obtained, if the legal conditions have 


been fulfilled the title muſt be perfectly valid; but with not, 
reſpect to the far greater part of the national creditors, their mal 
property in the funds has been obtained in the ſame manner Capi 
that all other kind of property is ſuppoſed to be obtained, that Pape 
is to ſay, in exchange for other property. It is only to the fore 
contractors and men of paper, to whom what has been (aid ther 
can be applied, the preſent hoiders of ſtock have purchaſed ö a 
it for money, of thoſe contractors, under the guarantee of the "Pe 


law; beſides the debt has been contraſted by thoſe who fo far be a 
as property is concerned, had a right to contract it. All our ly wi 
wars have been begun, if not continued to the end, with the natio. 
conſent of the great majority of the ariſtocracy, or people of 
property. 'L his was eſpecially the caſe with the laſt and the 
preſent war, for which the Iacdholders were almoſt unanimous; 
Tie debt has been contracted in their names, by agents legal 
appointed to act in their behalf, the title, therefore, either in 
law or equity, to property in the funds, is as valid, as if it had 
been ſecuied by mortgages on their eſtates, 


* 
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body would be as ſtrictly united, from inte- 
reſt, in oppoſing them, as they are at pre- 
ſent in ſupporting them. By ſuppreſſing all 
other paper, therefore, and circulating na- 
tional paper in its ſtead, the influence of 
Miniſters, ſo far from being increafed, would 
be greatly diminiſhed: 

Having ſtated, as was propoſed, and en- 
deavoured to obviate the objections that ap- 
peared moſt likely to be brought againſt the 
eſtabliſnment of a national paper currency, I 
ſhall now propoſe a plan for its introduction. 
There are, no doubt, ſeveral ways in which 
this may be done; but the following appears 
to me the moſt ſimple and leaſt objection- 

Let a law be made to ſuppreſs, within a 
certain period, all the bank or promiſſory 
notes now in circulation. | This law would 
make it neceſſary for bankers to convert their 
capitals into money in order to redeem their 
paper- All the property of bankers, there- 
fore, would be brought to market.—But as 
there would be no money after the ſuppreſſion 
of paper to purchaſe it, Commiſſioners ſhould 
be appointed to take that part of the proper- 
y which conſiſted of Stock in exchange for 
national paper. As it would be in the power of 
the Commiſſioners either to raiſe or to depreſs 
the price of Stock, they ſhould be obliged by 
the law to take it at a-certain price, which 
might either be fixed at 60 for the 3 per cent. 
ad all the others in proportion, or, what 

| would 


| 
| 
| 
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would be much more equitable, at the price os 
ſomething above the price at which they have 
been purchaſed by the preſent holders:— By 
this operation all that -part of the national 
debt now in the poſſeſſion of the bank or 
bankers would be payed off. 

On that part of the property of banket; 
conſiſting 'of lands and houſes, they would 
find no difficulty in raiſing money, for there 
are, no doubt, many people who, if they 
could part with their ſtock at the price at 
which it was purchaſed, would be very well 
pleaſed to change the ſecurity of the funds 
for that of land and houſes. By this means 
another-part of the debt would be redeemed, 
and another portion of the paper of bankers 
exchanged for national paper and ſo far the 
operations are perfectly fimple.—But there is 


another and perhaps a very conſiderable part * 
of the capital which now cireulates the paper Wl ** 
of bankers that conſiſts of other paper—l the 
mean of Merchants' bills. On this part of ** 
the property of bankers, ſtock holders would 
not be willing to lend their money; nor would = 
it be for the public intereſt that the govern- 4 
ment ſhould lend money to individuals, Þy h 

the following method, however, all difficul- - © 
ties may be ſurmounted :—Let there be given ly 


to the preſent Corporation of the Bank © 
England, or to any other body of men ub yy 
were willing to give ſufficient ſecurity, a ſun x 
of national paper ſufficient to liquidate all the 010 


remaining private paper in circulation,—F — 
* * 
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the paper received from government the Bank 
ſhould pay 3 per cent.” intereſt. The diffe- 
rence between this and 5 per cent. which 
they would receive from merchants and ban- 
kers, whoſe paper they would liquidate on 
the ſame terms that they now diſcount mer- 
chants' bills would be the profit. The inte- 
reſt payed by the Bank might be employed 
either as a ſinking fund for the redemption of 
the remainder of the national debt, or to 
y the intereſt on it in the place of taxes. 
Thus by the means that have been pro- 
poſed national paper might, without the leaſt 
inconveniency, be ſubſtituted in the room 
of the paper now in circulation. What the 
&! of that paper may be it is difficult to 
termine, but it muſt have been very great 
even before the war. Nevertheleſs, there 
were great complaints of a ſcarcity of what 
they termed circulating medium, This would 
never be the caſe in future: — Government 
would always be able to ſupply the Bank 
with as much as was wanted. But in order 
to prevent an increaſe of the paper beyond 
what was really requiſite for the circulation, 
the Bank ſhould be obliged to receive from 
individuals, at a certain intereſt, any quan- 
tity of national paper not below a certain 
amount; and. the government ſhould be 
obliged to receive from the Bank all the 
paper that was not neceſlary for carrying on 
ts buſineſs. This regulation would not only 
frevent, to a certainty, an unneceſſary in- 
creaſe 


= - ercaſs of the national paper, - but would give 
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| it a great ſuperiority over caſh; —for as 
— pie would ſoon perceive that the former could 

be uſed much more conveniently than the 

latter in all the operations of commerce; and 

that, when not wanted for other purpoſes, it 
eould be lent upon the moſt undoubted ſecu- 
rity, which would not be the cafe with ſpe- 
cie, there can be no queſtion, but that paper 
would always be preferred to caſh where there 
was a Choice, For facilitating to individuals 
the means of difpoling of their ſuperabundant 
paper, it might be proper to eſtabliſh a bank, 
on the principal of that in London, in each 
' county :—with theſe, however, the govern- 
ment ſhould have no intercourſe, but — 
the principal Bank. Commifoners appoint- 
ed by Parliament ſhould manage the buſineſs 
with the Bank. They might either once 2 
week, or once a \month, deliver to, or re- 
ceive from the bank, whatever ſums were de- 
ficient or ſuperfluous, The accounts would 
be ſettled once a year or oftner ; and accord- 
ing to the ſtate of the account, the bank 
would either pay or receive intereſt. A 
- ſtatement of the affairs of the bank ſhould be 
- annually laid before Parliament, in order to 
aſcertain -the amount of its debts, which 
ought, in no caſe, to be woods fo exceed its 
capital. 
As individuals (it has been Need) we 
could ſuffer no injury whatever from the in- 


troduction of a national paper on the 4 
t 
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that has been propoſed, and as a nation we 
ſhould reap the higheſt advantages. The 
paper now in circulation bas been ſu 
to amount to two hundred millions: i that 


nom inally it amounts to double that ſum, ac- 
cording to the preſent price of Stock it uy 
little "exceeds it; but if only the one ha 
were put into circulation, a fund might be 
formed which, in a very ſhort time,” would 
liquidate the remainder, By means of a na- 
tional Papers and perhaps by no other, we 
may be 

axes ; and, what is of infinitely greater con- 
equence, from the overwhelming influence 


tom taxes and the pfefent eſtabliſhment of 
aper. Had we, at the time of eſtabliſhing 
he bank, inſtead of reforting to that mea- 
bre, introduced a national paper, how very 
ifferent would our ſituation have been fro 
chat it is at preſent! 5,96 

The quantity of paper in circulation would 
ave been much leſs than what it is at pre- 
int, for we ſhould have avoided many of 
te wars in which we have been engaged. 
ln place of having to pay a debt of Rur hun- 
ted millions, and fourteen millions of taxes 
nnually, until the debt is paid off, we 
tould"never have had any debts, but ſhould 
ave ſaved upwards of four hundred 'millions 
"ich have been already payed as intereſt. 


of Minifters, which is principally derived 
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be really the cafe, the whole national debt 
might be liquidated at once. For although 


e'd from a moſt enormous load of 
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And in place of being ſurrounded by ſpies 
and informers - overawed by ſoldiers and 
caſtles—reſtrained by treaſon and ſedition 
bills: we ſhould have been at this moment 
in full poſſeſſion of all the liberties granted by 
the Bill of Rights! At the time of the revo- 
lution, however, it might have been found 
efficient to eſtabliſh a paper currency by law; 
but that would by no means be the caſe at 
preſent. Indeed the practicabillity of ſuch 2 
meaſure is no longer a matter in diſpute. Pa. 
pet has already been made equal to Gold, by 

ing made legal tender. The only queſtions 
now to be determined are theſe.—ought the 
advantages ariſing from this meaſure to belong 
to a private company, or to the public? 
ſhall the nation ſuffer itſelf to be taxed by 
the Bank, firſt indirectly by the iſſuing of 
paper, and afterwards directly to pay the ia- 
tereſt on the paper; or will it iſſue the paper 
itſelf, and by that means avoid the direct 
tax? The determination of the public on 
theſe queſtions, (if ever the ſubject ſhould 
engage its attention; cannot be., doubtful. 
The folly and injuſtice of the preſent ſyſtem 
muſt be immediately perceived. If therefore 
a paper currency of ſome kind, ſhould be 
deemed abſolutely neceſſary : there is every 
reaſon to believe that the propoſed plan 0 
ſomething ſimilar, for the introduction 
A NATIONAL -PAPER CURRENCY Will be 
adopted. | 
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